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YEAR OF LIVESTREAMS 


We seriously miss live music. 
BY MIKEHUGUENOR 
PAGE 8 


FEELING STIMULATED 


In an only-in-California tale, the rich 
made so much money that the state 
had extra cash to give away to those 
who need it most. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 

PAGE 4 


GARAGE ROCK 

San Francisco indie rockers Cool 
Ghouls return with their 4th LP. 
BY BILLKOPP 

PAGE7 


NEOCLASSICAL 

SFJAZZ and the San Francisco 
Symphony adapt to the COVID-19 era. 
BY JONATHAN CURIEL 

PAGE 12 


CULINARY CONVENIENCE 


Sundays Snacks & Convenience serve 
musubi and popcorn chicken, as they 
unpack what it means to be both 
Asian and American. 

BY ELENA KADVANY 

PAGE14 
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IT’S TIME 

TO EASE 

THE COVID 
RESTRICTIONS! 
MORE INDOOR 

DINING! 
OPEN THE MOVIE 
THEATERS! 

OPEN THE 

GYMS! 
EASE AWAY 
FROM MASK 
WEARING! 


RIGHT ON! 













Mutated Virus Variants... sweet band name... ugh... we miss live music. 


Music, Sweet Music... 


() F ALL THE diversions this pandemic has put on hold — a warm 
meal inside a cozy restaurant on a cold night, screaming in si- 
multaneous terror with a group of strangers at a movie theater, 
yelling to be heard above the jukebox at a bar — I miss concerts the 
most. And of all the industries adversely impacted by COVID-19, mu- 
sicians and venue owners are certainly in the running for the “No. 1 
Rawest Deal” trophy. 

As it happens, standing shoulder-to-shoulder with hundreds of 
sweaty music lovers, singing along to the band onstage, is not just a 
great time — it’s also a recipe for a superspreader event. 

There is a part of my brain — the part that puts the “sapiens” in 
homo sapiens — which understands why we all ought to wait a bit 
longer before cramming into a sold-out show at Bottom of the Hill. 
But there is another part of my brain, or perhaps it’s my brain stem, 
that cannot bear to wait even one more moment, variants be damned. 

This week’s SF Weekly features updates on San Francisco indie 
rockers Cool Ghouls (page 6), the Oakland solo project of Nic Barbeln 
— a.k.a. Snake (page 17) — and the so-called “virtual tour” of Todd 
Rundgren (page 18). 

We'll also take a look back at the suckiest year ever for live music. 
Our cover story, written by Mike Huguenor, details the numerous 
ways local venues and musicians have been surviving the pandemic 
— exploring the many technical challenges posed by the COVID era, 
as well as the innovative workarounds devised to keep the stage lights 
on (page 8). In an accompanying piece, by Jonathan Curiel, we catch 
up with SFJAZZ and the San Francisco Symphony to learn how each 
organization is reaching the community through live streamed con- 
certs, conversations, and more (page 12). 

This issue isn’t without the so-called “hard news.” Benjamin Schnei- 
der brings us an update on the latest California stimulus efforts 
aimed at low-income individuals and the many undocumented immi- 
grants who have kept our economy running, despite not qualifying 
for many federal services and still paying both state and federal taxes. 
That story is on page 4. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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MUNI'S TROLLEY PROBLEM 


VULULLLULLLLLLDLLLLTLLDNLD DLN hhh 


Just take all the money you 
need from the billionaires in 
town, problem solved. 


— @pdxbrocialite 


Much transport 
advocacy is mere 
ranting, which feels 
good but accomplishes little. 
Effective advocacy starts by 
looking at underlying prob- 
lems, esp financial + political. 


— @jeffreytumlin, 
SFMTA director 


I hate the fact we’re consider- 
ing parcel taxes and municipal 
bonds to cover operating ex- 
penses rather than raising ve- 
hicle fees, expanding metered 
parking, and/or raising the 
rate on neighborhood permit 
parking passes. 


— @skip_sf 


CANNABIS BILLBOARDS 


MULL Nh hh 


Pot smokers are the ones doing 
30 mph on the interstate. 


— Brian P Smith 


GOOGLE-SCHOOGLE 


Lik hades 


I'd love to know if anyone is 
looking into the cozy relation- 
ship between Google and the 
San Francisco Unified School 
District? I just learned yester- 
day that Google is an “industry 
partner” with the computer 
science department at my son’s 
high school. Obviously Google 
is not a neutral or benign part- 
ner in this relationship, nor 
are the two entities in any way 
close to equal in terms of pow- 
er, especially under our current 
crisis level social and economic 
conditions. 





— Mira Martin-Parker 
Inner Sunset 
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SOME SCHOOLS 10 REOPEN APRIL 12 


Lx“ hh ssspdddddccccccaccdddddddcdddaadcddddddaadaacccddddccacddaaaddddddcadaadaddddddcde 
School district, teachers union finally reach an agreement. But the 
initial reopening will be limited young students. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


ATE FRIDAY NIGHT, the San Francisco Unified School District 
and teachers union reached a tentative agreement to reopen 
some schools for in-person learning on April 12. 


The reopening will be limited, however. The first students to 
return to classrooms will be those in pre-K through 2nd grade, as 
well as those with disabilities. Older elementary school students, 
in 3rd through Sth grade, will begin returning to classrooms on 
April 26. All told, 24 of the district’s 64 elementary schools are 
expected to reopen in April, as each campus must be cleared for 
reopening by public health officials. Families who want their chil- 
dren to remain in distance learning will be allowed to do so, and 
students, whether in-person or remote, will remain with their 
current teacher. 

The announcement comes after weeks of strained negotiations 
between the School District and teachers unions. After agreeing 
to a basic framework for reopening, the two sides reached an 
impasse over the length of the school day. Board of Supervisors 
President Shamann Walton, a former school board member, 
stepped in to mediate and helped the two sides reach an agree- 
ment. The agreed upon plan will bring the youngest students 
back for four full days and one half day per week. As 3rd through 
oth graders return to classrooms over the course of April, they 
will do so on a “hybrid basis” coming to school some days and 
continuing remote learning on others. 

In anticipation of reopening, the city sent 4,000 vaccine priori- 
ty codes to teachers and School District staff last week. 

Despite these developments, there remains much more work 
for the School District to get all of its students back in class- 
rooms. With the exception of students with disabilities, public 
middle and high school students are not expected to resume 


in-person learning until next fall. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly |) @urbenschneider 
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CA Stimulus for Low-Income, Undocumented 
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Undocumented immigrants, many of whom work in the fields of the Central Valley, stand to benefit from Calif. stimulus. 


ALIFORNIA HAS ALWAYS 

been a land of contradictions, 

with extreme wealth and 

extreme poverty tenuously 
coexisting side-by-side. From the 
Spanish colonizers’ exploitation 
of California natives, through the 
slave labor systems of the Gold 
Rush, on to the titans of big agri- 
culture and their climate refugee 
workforce during the Dust Bowl, 
our state’s history is one of haves 
and have-nots. 

The former, as noted by Woody 
Guthrie in his iconic 1940 tune, 
“Do Re Mi,” enjoy “a garden of 
Eden, a paradise to live in or see.” 
The latter, however, well... “they 
don't find it so hot.” 

These divides have only grown 
more extreme during the pandem- 
ic, and now, they’re vividly mani- 
festing in public policy. 

The “Golden State Stimulus,” 
by far the largest COVID-targeted 
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state-level stimulus effort in the 
U.S. is both a reflection of, and an 
attempt to ameliorate, California’s 
notorious inequality. 

In February, lawmakers ap- 
proved a plan to send 5.7 million 
payments of $600 apiece to low-in- 
come households, undocumented 
immigrants, and people with 
disabilities. The $7.6 billion Gold- 
en State Stimulus package also 
includes $2 billion, or four times 
more money than the previous 
relief bill, for small businesses, and 
restores cuts to the UC and CSU 
systems, among other provisions. 

Now that the federal govern- 
ment has normalized the idea of 
direct cash payments to taxpayers, 
and with cities across California 
experimenting with universal basic 
income, the state government has 
taken the concept and run with 
it. But the reason California has 
cash to give out is, paradoxically, 
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‘hose who need it most. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


connected to the inequality that 
produced such dire financial need 
in the first place. The state’s unex- 
pected budget surplus, which will 
pay for the Golden State Stimulus, 
was fed by surging incomes and 
capital gains among the highest 
earners, even as unemployment 
remains close to historic highs and 
many people are struggling to pay 
for basics like food and shelter. 

While these payments will make 
a big difference for millions of 
low-income families — many of 
whom were excluded from federal 
stimulus funds — they are, ina 
sense, a band-aid on much deeper, 
systemic issues. 

“The stimulus is absolutely a 
huge step in the right direction,” 
says Sasha Feldstein, the eco- 
nomic justice policy director for 
the California Immigrant Policy 
Center. “It’s unique, it’s historic, 
and it’s gonna get cash to people. 


But we can't call it equity when it 
only accounts for a fraction of the 
thousands of dollars in relief that 
people have been shut out from.” 


WHO GETS PAID? 


The $600 payments will go to 3.8 
million households making below 
$30,000 per year and claiming the 
earned income tax credit (EITC), 
as well as more than 500,000 un- 
documented people who file their 
taxes with an individual tax iden- 
tification number (ITIN) and make 
less than $75,000 per year. Pay- 
ments will also go out to the nearly 
half a million low-income families 
enrolled in CalWORKS, and the 
million or so elderly, disabled, or 
blind people enrolled in programs 
like Supplemental Security In- 
come. Some taxpayers overlap in 
these categories and will receive 
two payments. You can check your 
eligibility at the Franchise Tax 


Board website. 


In most cases, all you have to do 
to receive your payment is file your 
2020 taxes. Most eligible taxpayers 
will receive the payments by check 
or direct deposit four or five weeks 
after filing, separately from other 
tax rebates. 

Local programs are also giving 
out more cash to low-income peo- 
ple. In an expansion of its working 
families tax credit, San Francisco 
will provide $250 payments to 
4,000 low-income individuals by 
the end of March. The city will be 
in contact with those eligible. That 
money is in addition to the $250 
working families credit, which 
the city has provided since 2005, 
and is currently available to those 
earning less than $56,844 and 
claiming the earned income tax 
credit. If you think you're eligible 
you can apply here: sfhsa.org/ 
applyWFC 

These direct cash assistance 
programs come as the concept of a 
universal basic income (UBI) gains 
traction. Stockton became one of 
the first cities in America to pilot 
a major UBI program, providing 
cash payments of $500 a month to 
125 low-income residents, with no 
strings attached. Following in the 
wake of Stockton’s success, (the 
funds were mostly used for essen- 





tials like food and utilities, along 
with paying down debts), several 
other cities have announced UBI 
programs of their own. San Fran- 
cisco has launched two UBI pro- 
grams, one for pregnant Black and 
Pacific Islander women, and one 
for artists. 

But perhaps the most significant 
precedent for the Golden State 
Stimulus are the stimulus pay- 
ments the federal government has 
provided this year. Congress is on 
the cusp of approving a new stim- 
ulus package that will send most 
Americans an additional $1,400 
stimulus payment, extend Pan- 
demic Unemployment Assistance, 
and massively increase the size and 
scope of tax credits for children. 
With these new provisions, total 
federal assistance given to a family 
of four earning $150,000 over the 
past year will add up $14,000. But 
undocumented immigrants have 
been locked out of these benefits, 
even though they are often the 
ones most in need. 


DIRE SITUATION 


It’s no secret that low-income 
service workers in fields like 
restaurants and hospitality have 
been particularly hard-hit by the 
pandemic. But undocumented im- 
migrants, who disproportionately 
work in these jobs, haven’t had 
access to the same protections as 
other workers. Without stimulus 
checks, unemployment benefits, 
and many federal tax credits, even 
undocumented workers remain 
employed in essential jobs are 
wary of taking time off for their 
health or that of their family, Feld- 
stein says. 

“You're facing two extremes,” 
Feldstein says of undocumented 
workers. “You either are working 
in the most dangerous, exploited 
jobs where you can't afford to take 
off, or you are out of a job com- 
pletely with no recourse.” 

In fairness, California does have 
more undocumented worker pro- 
tections than many states. Despite 
being inelligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance, undocumented 
workers are eligible for paid family 
leave and disability insurance. 
Undocumented workers were also 
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the beneficiaries of a targeted 
emergency disaster relief program 
last spring that provided payments 
of $500-$1,000 to about 150,000 
people. “We feel a deep sense of 
gratitude for people who are living 
in fear of deportation, but are still 
addressing the essential needs of 
tens of millions of Californians,” 
Gov. Gavin Newsom said when 
announcing the program in April 
of 2020. 

But those protections and 
benefits are a drop in the bucket 
compared to the outsized role un- 
documented immigrants play in 
California's economy and society. 
Undocumented immigrants make 
up 1 in 10 workers in California, 
and paid $2.5 billion in state and 
local taxes in 2019. Now, as the 
pandemic reaches its one-year 
mark, an extra $600 is a poor 
substitute for consistent unem- 
ployment payments, and all the 
other benefits citizens continue to 
receive from Washington. 

“This one-time stimulus is a 
great step for a one-time pay- 
ment,’ says Daniela Urban, exec- 
utive director of the Center for 
Workers Rights in Sacramento. 
“But in the long term, if you're 
working in California and you lose 
your job, you should have the same 
safety net benefits, regardless of 
your immigration status.“ 


INEQUALITY 


California's ability to afford these 
additional stimulus payments at all 
is a product of the state’s almost 
unfathomable wealth. California, 
which contains about 12 percent 
of the U.S. population, is home to a 
quarter of the nation’s billionaires. 
As a cohort, the Golden State’s 
billionaires earned 40 percent of 
the wealth added by American 
billionaires between March 18 and 
Dec. 7, 2020, according to a CalM- 
atters analysis. California’s many 
uber-successful tech IPOs last year 
helped power significant wage and 
capital gains increases that trans- 
lated to higher than expected tax 
revenues, thanks to the state’s pro- 
gressive tax structure. California’s 
high taxes caused some Twitter 
famous rich guys like Elon Musk 
to flee the state, but they appear to 
be the exception, not the rule. 

As a result, the broad COVID-in- 
duced recession the state finance 
department had predicted at the 
beginning of the pandemic never 
materialized. Instead, only certain 


industries, with large proportions 
of low-income and undocumented 
workers, went deep into the red 
this year. That meant Gov. New- 
som and the legislature had a $10 
billion budget surplus to work 
with — a stark difference from the 
$54 billion budget deficit the state 
had projected in the early days of 
the pandemic. And while Newsom 
warned of difficult times ahead for 
the state budget, he pushed for- 
ward with the $2.3 billion in direct 
cash assistance and the rest of the 
Golden State Stimulus. 

As it turns out, this is a familiar 
story. The state’s previous, more 
modest emergency cash relief 
program for undocumented immi- 
grants was directly made possible 
by Calfornia’s billionaires. $50 
million out of the $125 million 
program was funded by philan- 
thropies, including the Chan-Zuck- 
erberg Foundation and Laurene 
Powell Jobs’ Emerson Collective. 

Meanwhile, California’s unem- 
ployment rate stood at 9 percent 
in Dec. 2020, the latest month for 
which data is available. Thanks 
to our astronomical housing 
prices, California has the high- 
est poverty rate in the country 
when cost of living is factored in. 
In a recent survey, 42 percent of 
Californians earning $40,000 or 
less reported they had to reduce 
their spending on food at some 
point during the pandemic. These 
burdens fall heaviest on Black 
and Latino households, who have 
disproportionately felt the health 
and economic ramifications of the 
pandemic. 

These are the issues worker ad- 
vocates like Urban witness every 
day. “The number of clients that we 
speak to that are homeless grows 
each week during the pandemic,” 
she says. But the hard times ex- 
perienced by California’s poorest 
residents aren’t exactly new. “The 
economic disparities that we’re 
seeing during the pandemic high- 
light economic disparities that 
existed before.” 

Or, to put it another way: The 
Golden State has always been far 
kinder to those with a healthy sup- 
ply of “dough re mi.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 


@urbenschneider 
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Answer with a mortgage 
from Redwood Credit Union. 
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loan that fits your needs and budget. We offer a 

variety of affordable options with flexible terms 
and local loan decisions. 


Not sure which option ts right for you? Our friendly and 
knowledgeable agents are ready to discuss the options 
that best suit your needs and budget. 


Let's get started today! 





redwoodcu.org/homeloans 


1 (800) 609-9009 


Redwood 
[K Credit Union 
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Oakland-based rapper ALLBLACK, also known as D‘Andre Sams, shows a different side of himself on ‘No Shame 3.’ 


0D North Beach strip clubs. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


URING THE PANDEMIC, 

following the path of least 

resistance means sticking to 

a routine. Trying new things 
and embracing the unfamiliar is 
hard when the world feels so much 
smaller. 

Despite the circumstances, 
Oakland-based ALLBLACK has 
managed to show his fans a differ- 
ent side of himself. His album, No 
Shame 3, released on Oct. 2, 2020 
by Empire, finds the rapper ex- 
ploring new musical and thematic 
territory. Of course, these being 
COVID times, the listener has got 
to exercise some patience: The 
exciting, novel stuff doesn't really 
show up until the second half of 
the record. 

ALLBLACK, also known as D’An- 
dre Sams, has by now tasted plenty 
of fame and success. He’s toured 
the country several times, and 
broken into the Billboard hip hop 
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charts with his feature on “West 
Coast,’ with G-Eazy, Blueface, and 
YG. He knows he can get people 
going with tales of pimping and 
partying, sprinkled with football 
references, delivered hard and fast. 
Fans will find plenty of that on 
No Shame 3. Several tracks, like 
“Kony Flow,” “Large White Tee,” 
and “DMX,” recall ALLBLACK’s 
Two Minute Drills EP with Kenny 
Beats from 2018. These short, 
bass-heavy zingers are ready-made 
for a workout — whether on the 
gridiron or at the strip club. 
ALLBLACK’s energy is conta- 
gious. If his verses don’t exactly 
rhyme or come in on beat, that’s 
yet another reason for the listener 
to stay on their toes. Like any good 
Bay Area rapper, he’s not afraid 
to employ some unappetizing 
imagery. After all, that energy has 
to come from somewhere: “Four 
tours one year, I’m never home / 
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Eating addys back to back to back 
like they pizza rolls,” he raps on. 
“Pizza Rolls.” 

On the first half of the album, 
we hear more about ALLBLACK’s 
come-up, and how fame has treat- 
ed him. (Hint: well.) He makes a 
credible case that he is, in fact, 
“the hardest out the O since Keak 
Da Sneak,’ as he announces on the 
title track. (Sorry, G-Eazy). 

And while it’s all tight and 
well-produced, especially the afore- 
mentioned quick hitters, by the 
middle of the set there’s a sense 
that we’ve seen this movie before. 
It would be very hard for ALL- 
BLACK to top 2019’s “304” — its 
flow, its humor, its sassy Kossisko 
feature — while frenetically re- 
hashing the travails of the pimp 
game. 

Then, out of nowhere, comes 
“Club E11leven.” The icey, Noah 
“40” Shebib-type beat slows things 


way down, trading strobe lights for 
the soft glow of candles. Oakland’s 
Guapdad 4000 enters, singing, 
“North Beach vibes, she dance to 
my delight.” What follows is essen- 
tially a Guapdad track — a woozy 
dreamscape of drinking and hook- 
ing up punctured by the thought, 
“But I can’t miss this flight.” ALL- 
BLACK’s verse feels like the feature 
here, even though the “Feat.” is 
attached to Guapdad’s name. 

Sure, there’s no shortage of 
dark, sexed-up hip-hop on the 
bleeding edge of R&B, ala The 
Weeknd and Jeremih. And no, 
Guapdad’s not quite at that level, 
although his voice sounds good on 
“Club E1leven.” What’s exciting is 
that ALLBLACK would veer so far 
from the bouncy, hyphy Bay Area 
sound that defines virtually his 
entire catalog, and feature some- 
thing smooth and melodic, almost 
foreign. The song may be about 
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Barbary Coast strip clubs, but it 
has an affinity with the north, with 
cities where last call is 4 a.m. or 
nonexistent, where it’s too damn 
cold to leave the club. 

The creative risks keep coming 
with “Devil’s Call.” While this 
track has a more familiar beat, its 
themes stand out big time. ALL- 
BLACK opens rapping about his 
difficult childhood before cutting 
himself off: “This ain’t no Noisey 
episode, | ain’t finna go no further 
/ | was just lettin’ you know how I 
turned into this motherfucker.” 

Then things take a decidedly 
Faustian turn. The devil literally 
gives ALLBLACK a call, asking him 
to pull out a pen and paper. “He 
told me, ‘Write down every single 
one of your haters.’/ I wrote ‘em 
down and said, ‘What now?’/ He 
said, ‘Tl call you later.” 

Interspersed with more laments 
from his youth, ALLBLACK reveals 
that he has “started working for 
him” (The devil? The man? Empire 
Records? G-Eazy?) and that, “since 
I signed the dotted line, I been 
paid / On the inside I look dead, 
my outside look amazing.” 

ALLBLACK doesn’t get so meta- 
physical again, but he does contin- 
ue to surprise. “Never,” featuring 
local hip-hop legend Too $hort, 
turns up and throws it back with 
808 cow bells, Licensed to IIl gui- 
tars, and a staccato, no-frills flow 
that is reminiscent of Eazy-E — in 
both its energy and over-the-top 
flexes (“three hand grenades in 
case it’s us against the club”). 

On the outro track, “S.H.E.,” 
ALLBLACK reflects on racism and 
the history of his hometown, ac- 
companied by a gospel choir and 
a melancholy piano lick worthy 
of a Tupac ballad. “My grandad 
watched the Black Panthers rise 
into a fall / ’m watching People’s 
Breakfast Oakland fight through 
it all.” 

Through it all, ALLBLACK stays 
loyal to the soil, even as he pushes 
the boundaries of his musical iden- 
tity. Maybe it’s a portent of more 
experimentation in Bay Area hip 
hop, at a time when the unexpect- 
ed is most welcome. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© ©@urbenschneider 
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Cool Ghouls Return With ‘At George’s Zoo’ 





For their latest effort, At George's Zoo, San Francisco indie quartet Cool Ghouls took their time at a friend’s garage studio. 


AUNCHED IN 2011, San 

Francisco band Cool Ghouls 

is celebrating a decade of 

rock ‘n’ roll by releasing their 
fourth studio album, At George's 
Zoo. The new record builds on the 
psychedelic and garage rock tex- 
tures of earlier records, but it also 
represents a surefooted step for- 
ward. As one of its key members 
prepared to relocate to another 
part of the country, Cool Ghouls 
crafted two albums’ worth of new 
material. The first, At George's Zoo, 
finds the band bending its style in 
the direction of the Beatles’ Abbey 
Road. 

As is often the case for debut 
albums, 2012’s Cool Ghouls was in 
many ways a document of what 
the band sounded like live on 
stage. “How we get songs down 
is by playing them live before we 
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record them,” guitarist Pat Thomas 
says. That’s kind of always been 
our process.’ The band used a sim- 
ilar approach for 2014’s A Swirling 
Fire Burning through the Rye and 
2016’s Animal Races. Cool Ghouls’ 
other full-length albums, Live at 
Nice Price Vol. 1 (2015) and Gord’s 
Horse (2017) were recorded in 
front of audiences. 

But for At George’s Zoo, the band 
decided to take a very different 
method. For the first time in the 
band’s career, the musicians have 
approached an album with the goal 
of exploring the capabilities of 
the studio. The result is an album 
that’s more refined and sophisti- 
cated, while at the same time re- 
maining true to the band’s shaggy 
indie-psych-garage aesthetic. 

Rather than road-test the songs, 
Cool Ghouls developed most of 
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At George’s Zoo's 15 tracks in the 
studio. “These songs felt pretty 
fresh and malleable while we were 
recording,’ Thomas says. “We 
would rehearse a batch of them in 
our practice studio a couple days 
before going in. We were winging 
it a little more than we had on our 
previous albums.” 

Drummer Alex Fleshman agrees 
that the new approach bore cre- 
ative fruit. “It was cool, and it was 
different,” he says. “And it was just 
something we hadn’t really tried 
before.” Experimentation was 
balanced with spontaneity, too. 
Fleshman cites “Flying” as a good 
example. “Ryan [Wong] showed it 
to us in the studio, and we record- 
ed it 20 minutes later!” 

Part of that creative freedom 
was borne of having the luxury of 
time. Previous Cool Ghouls albums 
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were made by booking a run of 
several consecutive days in a stu- 
dio. But for this album, “we had an 
arrangement with our friend Rob- 
by [Joseph], who was recording it,” 
Thomas says. “He was looking to 
get some more experience, so we 
were just going into his garage.” 

That relaxed mindset allowed 
the band to tinker with arrange- 
ments in the studio. But At 
George's Zoo still features the 
sound that has earned the band a 
loyal following. The record displays 
a newfound “willingness to exper- 
iment with things that we aren't 
necessarily able to recreate live,” 
Thomas says. “When we were first 
starting, I think there was a con- 
scious effort to try to make sure 
that all the songs were things that 
the four of us could do on stage.” 

At George’s Zoo shows what Cool 
Ghouls can sound like with those 
self-imposed restrictions removed. 
In fact, the core band — Thomas, 
Fleshman, Wong, and Pat McDon- 
ald — is joined by four more mu- 
sicians (on piano, sax, violin, and 
trumpet), and the auxiliary players 
receive equal billing on the album 
sleeve. Combined with Thomas’ 
Mellotron on several tracks, the 
extra musicians give the album a 
more polished and nuanced char- 
acter than previous outings. 

The new album expands the 
group’s stylistic palette, but some- 
times it’s tough to discern how 
much of that is loving tribute and 
how much is an exercise in irony. 
“It’s purposely somewhere in 
between,” Thomas admits. “Surf- 
board” features sunshine-y South- 
ern California harmonies that 
recall Jan and Dean, crossed with 
silly lyrics that conjure thoughts 
of the Turtles. “Ryan is the one 
who wrote that tune. Initially we 
just had those lyrics in there as 
a placeholder,” Thomas explains. 
“We were amused by them, and 
something about them being fun- 
ny matched the feeling of that riff’ 
And “Surfboard” is the opening 
segment of a multi-song suite, a 
Side Two construction that’s clear- 
ly inspired by the Beatles’ studio 
1969 studio swan song, Abbey 
Road. “There was a poster of that 
album cover on the back wall of 
the garage,” Thomas says. “I was 
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hoping that you might be able to 
see it in the background on the 
album cover, but it’s too dark and 
faraway to see. But it’s there.” 

The suite seamlessly strings 
together “Surfboard” with two of 
Thomas’ songs (“Feel Like Getting 
High” and “Look in Your Mirror”) 
and a Pat McDonald song, the 
melancholy “I Was Wrong.” And 
like Abbey Road, the Cool Ghouls’ 
masterful studio medley ends with 
a spare, vocal-and acoustic guitar 
tune, Wong’s “Living Grateful,” a 
song that could easily be mistaken 
for a lost Phil Ochs track. 

Fleshman says that the group 
was unafraid to try things they 
hadn't done before. “There was 
very much a ‘What if we throw a 
piano on there?’ mindset,” he says. 
“Land Song’ has a bunch of vio- 
lins and horns. We were ready to 
change, you know?” 

Especially in a time when live 
shows aren't an option, making 
better use of what can be done 
in a recording studio makes good 
sense. Besides, as Fleshman puts 
it, “We can’t just make rock ‘n’ 
roll album after rock ‘yn’ roll album 
that’s basically just the same rock 
‘n’ roll.” 

The burst of creativity that yield- 
ed At George’s Zoo also resulted in 
material for an additional album, 
though a release date hasn’t been 
set. “Ryan was moving to Denver, 
and we knew that was coming,” 
Fleshman explains. “So we felt 
like, “Let’s just record everything 
that we've got!” The band finished 
at least 26 songs. For those who 
enjoy At George’s Zoo, Cool Ghouls’ 
as-yet-untitled fifth studio set will 
likely sustain that appeal. “You'll 
notice the kinship [between] these 
records for sure, Fleshman says. 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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The Year the Music Streamed 


With touring non-existent, venues, bands, and fans have tried to make live streaming and socially distanced 
concerts work — but there is truly no substitute for the real thing. BYMIKEHUGUENOR 
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N A FRIDAY afternoon, six 
months into quarantine, a 
smoke-pummeled San Fran- 
cisco tuned into the first — 





and hopefully only — Inside Lands 


festival. Emotions in the attached 
chat room were high. 

“Let’s Goooooo,’ typed Iami- 
chelle08. 

Emogerine: “ahhhthis is excit- 
ing.” 

A user named GoodyGal sim- 
ply copy-pasted one Emote (the 
Twitch equivalent of an emoji) 
three times: Isaac, the hero from 
dungeon crawler The Binding of 
Isaac, bawling his little eyes out. 

San Francisco was ready to party. 

After a sweeping drone shot of 
Golden Gate Park’s famous bison, 
the night’s host, a very Elvis-esque 
Lyrics Born, took the microphone 
and began introductions. By 6 p.m., 
when archival footage of the all-sis- 
ter rock group Haim aired, more 
than 40,000 people were watching. 

In 2019, Outside Lands was the 
highest grossing music festival in 
the world. In 2020, thanks to the 
still-unfolding COVID-19 pandemic, 
Inside Lands sold zero tickets. That 
it happened at all is a testament 
both to the organizers’ ingenuity 
and our collective thirst for live mu- 
sic. Incredibly, the organizers man- 
aged to cobble together their 50-act 
festival in just a matter of weeks. 

“We didn’t really decide to do 
Inside Lands until late June, ear- 
ly July,” says Bryan Duquette, a 
promoter with Another Planet 
Entertainment and the co-founder 
of Outside Lands. “Which felt, you 
know, daunting.” 

With little time to spare, 
Duquette and his fellow organizers 
found artists, built a studio to cap- 
ture performances (“the Ranger’s 
Station”), filmed and edited those 
performances, and then edited it 
all together into something like a 
two-part concert film. Interspersed 
throughout the acts were short in- 
fomercials about Golden Gate Park, 
Grass Lands (the cannabis arm of 
Outside Lands), and conservation. 

“We watched some of the other 
virtual festivals, and we really 
wanted to create something that 
felt fresh, and different, but also 
captured the ethos of Outside 
Lands,” Duquette says. 

As we approach the one-year 
anniversary of San Francisco's first 
lockdown order — which was is- 
sued on March 17, 2020 — Inside 
Lands is emblematic of the kind of 
creative scrambling that’s helped 
keep live music alive over the past 
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The Chapel, which normally operates at a capacity of 800, sold out at 30 tickets. 


365 days. Still, even as technolog- 
ical breakthroughs and creative 
workarounds have helped fans and 
musicians forge memorable and 
meaningful connections in real 
time, the truth is that there is no 
substitute for the real thing, and 
America’s musical ecosystem is still 
very much struggling. 


LIVE & OUTDOORS 


Two weeks before Inside Lands 
brought bisons to Twitch, San Fran- 
cisco had its first in-person, city-ap- 
proved show of the COVID-19 

era. In a dinner-and-music event 
presented by (((FolkYeah!))) at The 
Chapel, The Red Room Orchestra 
performed a selection of songs 
from the films of David Lynch be- 
fore a liquid light show — a suiting 
soundtrack to the overwhelming 
garmonbozia of 2020. 

“It was actually pleasantly famil- 
iar,’ says Red Room frontman Marc 
Capelle. “[It] didn’t feel that eerie or 
otherworldly.” 


While the show remained a de- 
cidedly earthly affair, in order to 
pull it off, both the venue and band 
had to make some drastic adjust- 
ments. The Chapel, which normally 
operates at a capacity of 800, sold 
out at 30 on Aug. 15. The venue 
also had to have their outdoor area 
completed, paved, and permitted. 
Then, they had to build the stage. 

“A very large stage,” says Fred 
Barnes, the Chapel’s general man- 
ager. Along with the crowd, the Red 
Room Orchestra themselves had to 
be socially-distanced. Even then, 
not all the band’s musicians were 
allowed to perform: Under the city’s 
permit, brass and woodwind instru- 
ments were strictly prohibited (cru- 
cial as they are to the sinister cool 
of Lynch’s universe, they require a 
lot of spittle-blowing). Singing was 
likewise off limits. 

“We often play with as many as 
15 or 20 people,” Capelle says. In- 
stead, on Aug. 15, they were six. “It 
was more like, ‘Let’s try to do this 
and see if it works.” 


ally distanced, masked, outdoor concert at The Chapel on Aug. 15, 2020. 






The performance went off with- 
out a hitch — aside, that is, from 
the whole operating at a 3.75 per- 
cent capacity thing. 

“There’s no way to make money 
on 30 people,” Barnes says. “It just 
lost money for the Chapel, but it 
was more about building the possi- 
bility of doing it in the future. More 
of a statement than anything else. 

“Also,” he adds, “it was just great 
to have a show, and to have live mu- 
sic on Valencia Street again.” 

In addition to working at the 
Chapel, Barnes is a founding mem- 
ber of the Independent Venue Alli- 
ance (IVA), a collective of Bay Area 
venues that includes Bottom of the 
Hill, The Make Out Room, El Rio, 
and 21 others. Since we spoke last 
June, the IVA successfully worked 
with the city to establish a new 
permit, Just Add Music (JAM), 
which allows for outdoor musical 
performances without “singing, 
shouting, or playing wind or brass 
instruments.” 

The Chapel managed to hold one 
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other show before stricter lock- 


down measures went into place 
this December. The third, a per- 
formance by S.F. indie rocker Kelly 
Stoltz, was originally scheduled for 
Dec. 10, but didn’t actually happen 
until the end of February; it was 
the venue's first since California’s 
winter lockdown. Now, there are a 
few more shows on the calendar, 
though Barnes says it’s nothing at 
all like before. 

“Normally we would do 5-7 
shows a week. Now we do one or 
two a month.” 

The coronavirus relief bill passed 
through Congress in December 
included Save Our Stages, a piece 
of legislation which secures $12 
billion in small business funds for 
America’s live music venues. How- 
ever, venues have yet to receive 
any of that money. 

Recently, San Francisco passed 
its own legislation to help local ven- 
ues, the Music and Entertainment 
Venue Recovery. While welcome, 
the legislation left some notable 
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exceptions. In order to qualify for 
funding, venues need to meet at 
least two of five qualifiers: be in 
imminent danger of closure; be at 
least 15 years old; be an official Leg- 
acy Business; have a max capacity 
of less than 1,000; and be import- 
ant to a designated cultural district. 

Having opened in 2012, the 
Chapel is not yet 15 years old. 
Neither is it an official Legacy Busi- 
ness, nor does it fall within one of 
the cultural districts defined in SF 
Administrative Code Section 107.3. 

“Tm not really sure what the 
purpose is of imposing a restriction 
like that in a situation like this,” 
Barnes says, echoing the concerns 
of other S.F. venues excluded from 
funding. “You couldn't argue that 
the Chapel hasn’t been an import- 
ant cultural venue in San Francisco. 
Everybody needs help.” 

Luckily, however, the venue has 
managed to secure some financial 
support. Throughout 2020, the 
Hardly Strictly Bluegrass festival, 
in partnership with Artist Relief, 
distributed a reported $1 million 
in grants to fifteen venues around 
the Bay Area. The Chapel was one 
of the program’s recipients, along 
with Bottom of the Hill, Berkeley's 
Ashkenaz Community Center, and 
the Felton Music Hall. 

“That has been very helpful,” 
Barnes says. ‘An amazing thing 
that they did there.” 

While Barnes and the Chapel 
have been working to keep music 
happening outdoors in San Fran- 
cisco, one venue transitioned out of 
physical space altogether. An early 
adopter of streaming technology, 
SoMA’s DNA Lounge has been lives- 
treaming nearly every one of its 
events live on the internet, all on 
their own website, since 2001. 

With that infrastructure already 
in place, in 2020, the DNA went 
entirely online. 

“We started upgrading our video 
gear shortly after the lockdown 
started,’ says General Manager 
Devon Dossett. “Since we can't be 
a nightclub, we kind of had to pivot 
into being a TV studio.” 

A little less than a week after the 
Red Room Orchestra played the 
Chapel, the DNA held their own 
show: a half-live half-pre recorded 
performance by electro-pop band 
Crashfaster, wherein half the band 
filmed themselves playing at home, 
and then the other half performed 
over that prerecorded video. 
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“They even had a friend of theirs 
record a performance of some laser 
equipment,’ Dossett says. 

The day after Crashfaster per- 
formed “live” at the DNA, the club’s 
website hosted their recurring 
burlesque show, the Hubba Hubba 
Revue. All throughout 2020, DNA 
kept a relatively full calendar of on- 
line events, hosting both regularly 
programmed nights like the Hubba 
Hubba Revue, Bootie Mashup, and 
Death Guild (the world’s longest 
running goth and industrial night, 
according to the SoMA club), as well 
as bands performing “from afar” 
like Crashfaster, and London-based 
DJ Megatronic. 

As with the Red Room Orchestra 
show at the Chapel, Dossett says 
DNA’s events throughout 2020 
weren't about making money: It 
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was all an attempt to keep nightlife 
alive during the pandemic. Live 
music, Dossett says, is “vital to peo- 
ple’s emotional wellbeing.” 

“Honestly the thing that I’ve 
seen is that people are willing to 
more or less put their whole life on 
the line for the idea of running an 
independent venue,’ Fred Barnes 
says. It’s quite inspiring, but it’s 
also incredibly stressful and tragic 
for everyone involved.” 


LATENT CHALLENGES 


Historically, one of the biggest 
technical challenges facing live mu- 
sic online is the issue of latency: the 
time delay between when a sound is 
performed and when it is received 
by the listener. When that gap is 
around 40 milliseconds or under, 
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Remember when we could gather at 
concerts in person? 


the human ear doesn’t register any 
difference, a psychoacoustic phe- 
nomenon known as the Haas effect. 
But if the latency gets longer than 
40 milliseconds, things start to 
sound weird. 

Over the internet, latency is com- 
pounded by a number of factors. 

“You've got your video signal 
which has to be encoded, sent, 
received, and decoded as a video 
signal on the other screen,” says 
Skylar Suorez, a Google audio test 
engineer. “That takes processing 
time.” 

When two or more musicians try 
to play together over a video chat 
service, even a small amount of la- 
tency can quickly derail a song. 

“When I play along with you, it’s 
compounded not just by the laten- 
cy of my signal, but by your signal 
as well,” Suorez says. “So every- 
thing starts getting off time with 
everything else, and there’s never 
any way to reconcile it.” 

Early into the pandemic, Cana- 
dian punk band Pup filmed them- 
selves attempting to practice a 
few songs over the internet. If you 
want to see the effects of latency 
on music in real time, this video is 
pretty illustrative. 

If Pup struggled to overcome 
latency with four members, imag- 
ine what practicing has been like 
for Redwood City’s 250-member 
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Ragazzi Boys Chorus. After all 
the difficulties of moving curric- 
ulum online and wrangling 250 
boys over the internet, Ragazzi 
ran smack into the biggest issue 
of all: latency. Eventually, artistic 
director Kent Jue found a creative 
workaround, though a consider- 
ably less than satisfying one. 

“I played accompaniment for 
them, and then they all muted 
themselves,” Jue says. It made for 
a surreal scene. “I could see their 
mouths moving and the earnest 
joy on their faces, but I couldn't 
hear anything. It was devastating 
to see these boys who are earnestly 
singing, and not be able to hear 
anything.” 

All around the world during 
lockdown, musicians have been 
struggling with this same issue. 
However, the Ragazzi Boys Chorus 
had an unexpected ace up their 
sleeve: parent and board member 
Mike Dickey. 

Jue describes Dickey’s talents by 
saying he’s “kind of a tech guru.” 
Dickey, himself, is a little more 
specific. 

“Tve built and sold three differ- 
ent enterprise software companies,” 
Dickey says. “I thought the fact that 
the pandemic had taken away the 
ability for singers to sing together 
— and really any musicians to play 
together — was kind of cruel.” 

Putting his expansive tech 
knowledge to work, Dickey began 
trying to solve the problem af- 
fecting his son’s choral group, not 
realizing he was simultaneously 
working out one of live music’s 
most pressing issues. 

After testing a number of devic- 
es and technologies, Dickey found 
that the best candidate was a 
program called JackTrip. Designed 
specifically to move audio quick- 
ly across the internet, JackTrip 
reduced latency considerably. In 
theory, it could even accommodate 
large groups like the Ragazzi Boys 
Chorus, but there was a problem. 
JackTrip was developed by sci- 
entists and theorists at Stanford 
University — its interface was less 
than user friendly. In addition to a 
laundry list of required computer 
specifications, JackTrip had to be 
run by typing code into a com- 
mand line. 

“T thought it would be very difficult 
to try and roll this out,” Dickey says. 
“Especially across such a large group, 
and especially with young boys.” 
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Crashfaster performs a half-live half-pre recorded performance at the DNA Lounge. 


So, he went about tooling the 
JackTrip user experience. He doc- 
umented his experiments at 25ms. 
org, blogging the results of his 
tests on audio boards and his hours 
spent scouring message boards. 

“The more | got into it, the deep- 
er I got into it,” he says. “I started 
spending all of my evenings and 
weekends trying to work on devel- 
oping this.” 

Within a few months, Dickey 
introduced “The Virtual Studio,’ a 
small box built with cheap, low-la- 
tency components. When plugged 
in, the Virtual Studio connects a 
microphone directly to the internet 
via ethernet cable. 

First to test Dickey’s invention 
was Ragazzi’s Young Men’s Ensem- 
ble, a group of “changed voice” (i.e. 
post-puberty) singers old enough 
to be able to troubleshoot basic 
IT problems, and small enough in 
number to work as a test group. 
Upon singing the first note into 
their Virtual Studios, everyone no- 
ticed the difference. 

“When the boys made that first 
sound, their faces lit up,” Jue says. 
“To see them respond to their bud- 
dies also making music in time, it’s 
phenomenal. It really is inspiring.” 

First introduced in June, Dickey 
now estimates there are more than 
three thousand Virtual Studio units 
out in the world. Each member of 
the Ragazzi Boys Chorus has their 


own. This December, the Chorus 
used them to perform Beyond the 
Stars, their first virtual concert, 
which featured 80 members singing 
simultaneously from their respec- 
tive homes. 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


Last March, Michigan emo band 
Dogleg landed something of a mu- 
sician’s bullseye: Melee, their debut 
full-length, scored an 8.6 with the 
notoriously hard-to-please taste- 
makers at Pitchfork. The high score 
was accompanied by the little red 
hieroglyph the website uses to 
denote “Best New Music.” In his 
conclusion, reviewer Ian Cohen 
declared the album “aspires to 
nothing short of breaking the first 
law of thermodynamics.” 

In preparation for the album 
tour, Dogleg bassist Chase Macins- 
ki quit his job at a marketing firm. 

“This is what we’re passionate 
about,’ Macinski says. “We had the 
mentality that we were going to 
pursue this band, try to make the 
most of it, and see if we can make 
it our livelihood.” 

In 2020, Dogleg had three sep- 
arate tours booked opening for 
three of emo music's most vital 
young bands (Joyce Manor, Oso 
Oso, and Microwave), along with 
major festival appearances at the 
Pitchfork Music Festival in Chica- 
go, Mo Pop in Detroit, and South 
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By Southwest in Austin, where the 
band were going to play their first 
show after releasing their criti- 
cally-acclaimed album. All of the 
shows were canceled. 

Discourse around musicians’ fi- 
nances tends to focus on royalties, 
though the truth is that musicians 
are very much the proletariat, 
those workers “who live only so 
long as they find work, and who 
find work only so long as their 
labour increases capital,” to quote 
our old friend Karl Marx. 

For professional musicians in 
the streaming age, touring, rather 
than royalties, is how bills get paid 
(believe it or not, earning roughly 
$0.00348 per stream on Spotify 
doesn’t exactly cover Bay Area 
rent). Without being able to tour, 
these workers are hurting in a way 
that livestreaming simply cannot 
make up for. 

Established DIY folk-punk band 
AJJ are a duo-cum-quintet from 
Phoenix who live primarily on 
their music. Both of their core 
members are recent fathers and 
home-owners. In spring and sum- 
mer 2020, AJJ had two full U.S. 
tours planned. Totaling around 30 
dates, the tours followed a bold 
and expensive decision on the 
band’s part to self-release their last 
album (January 2020’s prescient- 
ly-titled Good Luck Everybody). In 
San Francisco, the band was set 
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to headline two days at the Great 
American Music Hall. Throughout 
2020, they instead performed on 
Instagram for donations. 

Bassist and backup vocalist Ben 
Gallaty estimates that by canceling 
their 2020 tours, the band lost 
over $100,000. 

“That money goes to a lot of dif- 
ferent people, and you have to pay 
for hotels and expenses, but that is 
a realistic number,’ he says. 

And so here is the rub. No mat- 
ter how many online festivals, 
reduced-capacity one-off shows, 
livestreams, or successful internet 
practices one plans, it simply can- 
not equate to the tried and true 
formula for a musician’s income: 
(guarantee + merch sales) x (as 
many shows as possible). 

Here’s where I tell you that when 
Crashfaster performed at the DNA 
Lounge this August, they did so for 
free — as did every single musician 
who performed at Inside Lands. 

“All of the artists donated their 
time either because we have really 
good relationships with them, or 
because it was an opportunity for 
them to get on a bigger stage,” 
Duquette says. 

And it was a very big stage. Over 
the weekend, Inside Lands totaled 
3.2 million unique viewers. That’s 
3.2 million concertgoers and not a 
penny to the musicians. 

Now, a year since lockdown, the 
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reality for musicians and venues 
alike is that until touring returns 
— until venues can open to full ca- 
pacity and it is possible for bands 
to safely travel the country again 
— both are going to be hurting. 
Badly. 

Back in June, when an earlier 
version of this piece was published 
online — and SF Weekly was not 
publishing a physical paper as 
a cost-saving measure — Fred 
Barnes told us that the Chapel had 
“gone from managing the situa- 
tion, to sheer survival.” 

“We're so far beyond that now 
that it’s very surreal,” he says to- 
day. “The sad underlying truth for 
a lot of the independent venues is 
a lot of people who have run them 
for years are eating into their life 
savings or are going into debt.” 

Since June, Dogleg bassist 
Chase Macinski — recent college 
graduate, maker of some of 2020's 
“Best New Music,’ and challenger 
to the very laws of thermodynam- 
ics — has worked as a janitor. Last 
month, his employer sent him out 
to clean a new office: a modern 
mortgage firm with young employ- 
ees — and big fans. 

“T’'ve seen multiple people there 
with Dogleg shirts. Dogleg fans,” he 
says. Now I'm the janitor for peo- 
ple who own my band’s T-shirt.” 


Mike Huguenor is a contributing writer. 
© @mikehuguenor 
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For SFJAZZ, Symphony, Show Must Go On 
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S.F. Symphony Musical Director Esa-Pekka Salonen works with members of the symphony on a “SoundBox” performance. 


N A RECENT Thursday night 

at the SFJAZZ Center, pianist 

Kev Choice was playing alone 

in the center’s Joe Henderson 
Lab — the club-like space that fronts 
Franklin Street. He was providing 
accompaniment for Martin Luther 
McCoy, who was singing by himself 
in the center’s cavernous Robert N. 
Miner Auditorium. Online, 1,200 
people were watching Choice and 
McCoy put on a live, maskless 
concert of original material and 
interpretations of such standards as 
“You've Got It Bad Girl.” 

The pair played in separate halls, 
with SFJAZZ staff filming via re- 
mote-controlled cameras, in order 
to abide by San Francisco’s strict 
COVID-19 regulations. Those rules 
allow maskless concerts by a single 
performer (or a duo living together 
in the same household) — but re- 
quire masks if other personnel in the 
room are from outside the perform- 
ers immediate bubble. 

While the pandemic prevents 
fans from attending live concerts, 
SFJAZZ is working to keep audiences 
engaged with streaming programs 
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like these. In an effort to conjure 

an in-person feel, SFJAZZ piped in 
applause as a masked McCoy ap- 
proached the auditorium from an in- 
side walkway and a masked doorman 
ushered him in. The supplementary 
bonus of any IRL concert — people 
watching — was approximated by 
footage of mask-wearing pedestrians 
who happened to be walking along 
Franklin Street at the time of the 
performance. 

It was a far more polished lives- 
tream than the kinds of low-budget 
productions music-lovers first 
tuned into last spring — although 
it is certainly no substitute for the 
programming that once sustained 
music organizers, performers, and 
their fans. 

But given SFJAZZ’s stated mission 
of supporting a vibrant and accessi- 
ble local music scene, it is incumbent 
upon the organization to find ways 
to reach the community, come hell, 
highwater, or pandemic. 

And so, in addition to the Choice 
and McCoy show, SFJAZZ has a 
whole slate of offerings planned for 
the coming months. The schedule 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


includes more live-streamed con- 
certs, a ‘Fridays at Five” series, and 
making its video archive of concerts 
available on-demand. SFJAZZ’s aim 
is to make musical lemonade out of 
a lemon year by growing its online 
audience and setting the foundation 
for a future where online program- 
ming plays a crucial role in SFJAZZ’s 
outreach, even after our city’s 
long-awaited “return to normal.” 
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MODAL SHIFTS 


Indeed, the pandemic pushed both 
SFJAZZ and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony to reimagine how audiences 
experience their music — and to in- 
novate ways to attract new audiences 
as they retain their traditional Bay 
Area fan bases. 

“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” says Randall Kline, SFJAZZ’s 
founder and executive artistic direc- 
tor. “How can we do things that keep 
us connected to our communities?” 

“We were up against some ex- 
traordinary rules and restrictions 
that forced us to think up content 
ideas that we had never even dreamt 
about,’ says Mark Hanson, CEO of 
the San Francisco Symphony and a 
trained cellist. 

Before the pandemic, SFJAZZ’s 
annual revenues were about $20 
million. Close to 60 percent of that 
revenue, or between $11-$12 mil- 
lion, has disappeared. In its stead, 
the organization has managed to 
generate nearly $1 million from a 
combination of digital membership 
sign-ups, live stream sign-ups, dona- 
tions, and other internet offerings. 
More than 13,000 people have signed 
up for digital SFJAZZ member- 
ships, on top of the 14,000 regular 
members that SFJAZZ had before 
the pandemic. (Digital membership 
costs $5 a month and $50 annually.) 
Between 1,500 and 3,500 people 
view SFJAZZ’s Fridays at Five series, 
which began in March of 2020 and 
features archived concerts and live 
online chats with musicians like Her- 
bie Hancock. 

SFJAZZ has also heavily promoted 





its “50/50 fund,” which asks fans 

to essentially tip the performers 

and SFJAZZ’s workers and which 
now provides between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a week in crucial funding to 
the organization’s staff and perform- 
ers. All told, SFJAZZ’s online viewers 
have tipped more than $500,000 
since the pandemic began. (Tribute 
concerts to raise money for saxo- 
phonist Wayne Shorter, to help pay 
his medical costs, have raised more 
than $150,000.) SFJAZZ has also 
received $1.4 million in Paycheck Pro- 
tection Program loans, which the U.S. 
government is giving businesses to 
help reduce layoffs and stem dramat- 
ic financial losses. Even so, SFJAZZ 
still had to resort to two layoffs and 
11 furloughs last year. 

SFJAZZ was envisioning digital 
programming when it opened its 
Franklin Street building in 2013, and 
it soon embedded a state-of-the-art 
audio-video-production system that 
required minimal personnel but 
would still produce unique footage, 
so the organization's series of digital 
offerings were already well in place 
before the pandemic. 

“We're competing against YouTube 
and every other video, and millions 
of other concert videos for nothing,” 
Kline says, “so what would distin- 
guish ours from others?” 

The San Francisco Symphony stud- 
ied SFJAZZ’s online model, and the 
formats of symphony and arts-relat- 
ed organizations around the country, 
before launching its “SFSymphony+” 
program last month. Subscribers 
may view SF Symphony concerts 
that have been especially tailored to 
at-home audiences. These aren't just 
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replica versions of traditional sym- 
phony concerts from Davies Sympho- 
ny Hall. The symphony’s very first 
digital offering, “Nostalgia: Esa-Pekka 
Salonen,’ takes place in a warehouse 
environment — with swooping 
camera angles, artistic use of video 
screens, and other techniques — and 
adds a different dimension to the San 
Francisco symphony’s repertoire. It 
also mirrors the symphony’s pre-pan- 
demic, late-night “SoundBox” events, 
which have been going since 2014 in 
the warehouse rehearsal space adja- 
cent to Davies Symphony Hall. 

The very first image that viewers 
see in “Nostalgia: Esa-Pekka Salonen” 
is not Salonen, who's the symphony’s 
acclaimed new music director, or any 
of the musicians performing Con- 
jure, which is Freya Waley-Cohen’s 
beautifully dissonant and haunting 
composition. Instead, viewers see an 
artistic, black-and-white vision of a 
tree. Its leaves pass before a camera, 
as they hear the sounds of violinist 
Yun Chu, violist Jonathan Vinocour, 
and cellist Jill Rachuy Brindel (all of 
whom are wearing masks). The tree 
is on a video screen that’s on stage 
and displays other imagery as the 
trio moves ahead with Waley-Cohen’s 
piece. Sometimes, the imagery ap- 


pears on the performer’s arms and 
clothing, and the visual editing fre- 
quently interchanges the musicians 
with the screen's moving, elliptical 
scenes of trees, water drops, and oth- 
er outdoor vistas. 


NEOCLASSICAL 


With SFSymphony+, Conjure be- 
comes a musical dreamscape — a 
multimedia presentation that almost 
certainly would not have been pro- 
duced under traditional circumstanc- 
es. Had the world been spared from 
the novel coronavirus, Salonen — 
who took the reins from former S.F. 
Symphony director Michael Tilson 
Thomas as the start of the 2020-21 
season — would have been leading 
his musicians in the large, baroque 
setting of Davies Symphony Hall. 

“How do you introduce a new mu- 
sic director and eight collaborative 
partners at the beginning of their 
tenure without the ability to have 
more than 12 people in a space even 
as large as Davies Symphony Hall?” 
Hanson asks. 

Hanson is referencing city regu- 
lations that a Department of Emer- 
gency Management spokesperson 
explained this way: “Up to 12 person- 
nel can participate in a live streaming 


entertainment production with no 
audience or spectators. If anyone is 
singing or playing a wind or brass 
instrument, that person must be in 
an isolation booth or separate room 
from the others. The entertainment 
venue operator must submit a pro- 
posed health and safety plan to the 
health officer if they want to broad- 
cast an event requiring more than 12 
personnel.” 

The show must go on, though. 
And for SFSymphony+, which costs 
$120 for the season, the symphony 
is featuring original SoundBox con- 
certs; episodes of the symphony’s 
“CURRENTS?” series, which examines 
classical music’s intersection with the 
music of India, Zimbabwe, and other 
cultures; and other programming. For 
the first season, the symphony is giv- 
ing complimentary memberships to 
2020-2021 season subscribers and SF 
Symphony donors who've contribut- 
ed $250 or more. Individual episodes 
are available for sale, and some pro- 
gramming is available for everyone's 
free viewing, just as SFJAZZ also 
offers free viewing of select programs 
(like its recent panel discussion on 
race and jazz that featured Angela 
Davis and other well-known figures). 

Hanson says SESymphony+ has 





6,300 active subscribers, the majority 
of whom received complimentary 
subscriptions. But Hanson says he 
wants the symphony’s new online 
programming to draw new, long-term 
audiences, including those who may 
have shunned the symphony’s music 
from the assumption it only features 
“beloved works” from earlier eras. 

In this way, Hanson and Kline are 
navigating very similar territory: 
Figuring out how to draw new online 
audiences to the music they’re offer- 
ing while keeping their core on-site 
audiences. For both SFJAZZ and the 
San Francisco Symphony, it’s not a di- 
chotomous situation. They want both 
kinds of crowds. 

That’s because online concerts can 
and do attract sizably more people 
— including those outside the Bay 
Area and even globally — than can 
fit in a physical San Francisco space. 
For SFEJAZZ’s Choice-McCoy concert, 
about 240 of the 1,200 who watched 
online were from outside the Bay 
Area. SFSymphony+'s programming, 
meanwhile, drew 40,000 views in 
a recent week, with 19,000 for its 
“Nostalgia” episode, and tens of 
thousands more views over several 
days for its Chinese New Year’s Day 
programming. 
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The potential of online program- 
ming keeps the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and SFJAZZ optimistic about 
their musical place in people’s lives, 
even while the pandemic has un- 
dermined their short-term financial 
bottom lines in ways they could never 
have imagined one year ago. The San 
Francisco Symphony, whose normal 
annual budget is $85 million and 
whose reduced 2021 budget is $48 
million, received a PPP loan of $7.77 
million to survive the pandemic and 
continue paying salaries. It’s also op- 
erating this year on funds generated 
through philanthropy and its endow- 
ment, Hanson says. 

“This (new programming) is not 
going to solve our financial challenges 
alone,’ Hanson says. “We're essen- 
tially operating this season without 
earned revenue.” 

Adds Kline: “When we come out 
of this thing, hopefully everyone has 
managed to get through this crisis, 
and we can return to some semblance 
of normal.” 


Jonathan Curiel is an SF Weekly contributor. 
@WriterJCuriel 
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ASTIN Aero NEN | 
Pop-up Celebrates Asian Convenience Store Culture 





HEN CHEF ELENA Yama- 
moto moved to Tokyo in 
2013, she lived in an apart- 
ment that was so spartan it 
didn’t even have a refrigerator. 

But luckily, it was in a prime 
location: above a 7-Eleven store, 
which became her de facto fridge. 
She'd stop in for onigiri and coffee 
on her way to work or deep-fried 
spicy chicken cutlets, oden, and 
limited-edition Dorito flavors that 
you can't find in the U.S. She fell in 
love with Japan’s culture of eating 
quickly — but well — at conve- 
nience stores. 

Yamamoto, who later moved to 
New York City and ran Japanese 
restaurant Karasu, packed her 
things this fall and moved to San 
Francisco to work with chef Deuki 
Hong. Together, the two created a 
pop-up love letter to convenience 
store cuisine and an unapologetic 
celebration of their own Asian 
American identities: Sundays 
Snacks & Convenience, opening 
this Friday and Saturday in the back 
of Boba Guys on Fillmore Street. 
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BY Y ELENA KADVANY 


Yamamoto, who’s half Japanese 
and half white, spent her child- 
hood in New Jersey trying to fig- 
ure out where she fit in the world. 
Hong was born in Korea and 
moved to the U.S. at a young age, 
growing up in Texas, Alabama, and 
New Jersey. He’s now the chef and 
founder of the Sunday Hospitality 
Group in San Francisco. 

“There are so many versions of 
what it means to be Asian in Amer- 
ica. It’s really foolish to say that 
every experience is the same,” Ya- 
mamoto says. “Being able to bring 
in different flavors from not just 
my life but from Deuki’s life, from 
other team members — I think 
that’s exciting to make a space 
where someone can see themselves 
and feel a part of something bigger, 
even if it’s not a perfect reflection 
of what they experienced.” 

Take the Sundays chashu sand- 
wich, Yamamoto’s take on a Jersey 
sub “remixed” with Japanese ingre- 
dients. It comes with thin slices of 
soy-braised chashu, banana pep- 
pers, shredded lettuce, and mayon- 


naise mixed with leftover braising 
liquid on housemade shokupan 
bread. Or the tomato-egg musubi, 
inspired by Yamamoto’s onigiri 
habit but reinterpreted through the 
lens of a classic Chinese flavor com- 
bination: tomatoes roasted with 
ginger, garlic, and shaoxing wine, 
wrapped in an egg crepe with rice. 

“We're not trying to be a Japa- 
nese convenience store. We're not 
trying to be a Korean convenience 
store,’ Hong says. “We're Jersey 
kids but culturally we’re Korean, 
we re Japanese. What does that 
look like?” 

Ever since Hong traveled to Ko- 
rea for the 2018 Winter Olympics, 
a question has nagged at him: Why 
doesn’t America have the same 
convenience store culture as Asia? 
For years, he would ask friends 
and people in the industry. No one 
had a good answer. 

“Elena and I are trying to create 
the satisfactory answer,’ he says. 
“At some point, [we said,] ‘Let’s 
stop talking about it. Let’s do 
something about it.” 
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Sundays are for sandos. 


Sundays Snacks & Convenience 
is geared toward grab-and-go 
food, a perfect fit for pandemic 
eating. The chefs want to promote 
the mindset that quick, prepared 
food doesn't have to be of inferi- 
or quality. The menu includes a 
chicken katsu sandwich with ume- 
boshi mayo, a teriyaki mushroom 
sandwich with American cheese 
(Yamamoto’s homage to portobello 
mushroom burgers of the 1990s), 
popcorn chicken (a Taiwanese-Ko- 
rean mashup of deep-fried chicken 
thighs with rice cakes tossed in 
spicy kimchi salt, from the menu 
at Hong’s temporarily closed Sun- 
day Bird pop-up), spam musubi, 
oden and Japanese canned coffee. 
They spent the last several months 
obsessing over the shokupan 
bread recipe, going through doz- 
ens of iterations with Elaine Hau 
of Bake Sum Pastries. Down the 
line, they'll add more shelf-stable 
snacks and other kinds of sand- 
wiches and musubi. 

Growing up in New Jersey, there 
was no Japanese grocery store, so 
Yamamoto’s family shopped at a 
Korean market. 

“My family would use tradi- 





you can in an environment where 
you re far away from home. 

“T think that’s so exciting as a 
chef to use all these different in- 
gredients in non-traditional ways, 
in new ways, she added. 

The pop-up’s launch coincides 
with a string of violence against 
Asians in the Bay Area, and debate 
in the restaurant industry over 
culinary and cultural authenticity. 
After Lazy Susan, a new take- 
out-only Chinese American restau- 
rant, opened in Hayes Valley last 
month, Clarence Kwan, the Toron- 
to-based author of Chinese Protest 
Recipes, took to Instagram to crit- 
icize the project. This prompted 
Lazy Susan chef Eric Ehler to share 
on Instagram his own story as a 
Korean adoptee whose sole con- 
nection to Asian culture growing 
up in rural Iowa was through local 
Chinese restaurants. (Kwan later 
apologized for misrepresenting 
Ehler’s identity.) 

The Sundays team itself, with 
Filipino, Chinese, Korean, and 
Malaysian employees, represents 
a multitude of East Asian and 
Southeast Asian American identi- 
ties. The pop-up is “inspired by our 
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Japanese — but, with Hong, she 
hopes to spur a more nuanced con- 
versation around what it means to 
be Asian in America today. 

“There’s a clear distinction be- 
tween authenticity and what’s gen- 
uine. For us, we're shooting for the 
latter,” Hong says. “We didn’t grow 
up in Asia. We grew up in America. 
We want to own that 100 percent.” 

Sundays Snacks & Convenience 
will continue to pop up on week- 
ends at Boba Guys. The chefs 
aren't sure whether it will evolve 
into a brick-and-mortar operation, 
so, they are embracing the idea of 
Sundays as an ephemeral exper- 
iment. Regardless of its future, 
they hope the pop-up helps con- 
venience store culture take hold in 
the Bay Area — so that way when 
people are bored of their fridges, 
they'll turn to snack stores when 
they’re hungry. 


Elena Kadvany is a contributing writer. 
© @ekadvany 
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think assimilation is seen as this 
negative thing, but I see it as sur- 
vival and a way to find moments 
of familiarity and comfort as best 


Yamamoto understands the 
need to draw a static line around 
people’s identities — she experi- 
enced it herself growing up half 
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Eliana Green works with Root & Rebound. 


AST YEAR, CALIFORNIA 
spent over $15 billion on 
prisons. By contrast, the re- 
sources for individuals exit- 
ing this system remain piecemeal 
and woefully inadequate — espe- 
cially when it comes to those in- 
carcerated for past drug crimes. 

That’s where Oakland’s Root & 
Rebound hopes to fill the gap. 

Since 2013, Root & Rebound 
has operated with a mission to re- 
store power and resources to the 
families and communities who've 
been most harmed by mass in- 
carceration. And, for the past two 
years, Equal Justice Works Fellow 
Eliana Green has worked with 
Root & Rebound as her host ona 
project specifically redressing the 
harms of the war on drugs. 

As Green explains, the orga- 
nization has a three-pronged 
approach to helping formerly 
incarcerated individuals with 
drug-related convictions. 

“Essentially,” she says, “we help 
folks navigate the collateral conse- 
quences that are associated with their 
criminal record while also working 
to change the actual systems that are 
creating these barriers.” 
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The organization takes a three- 
pronged approach: Providing 
direct legal aid to those in need, 
working to change public policy 
by championing progressive leg- 
islation and challenging discrim- 
inatory laws, and through public 
education. 

In offering an example of the 
kinds of obstacles her clients 
face, Green detailed her efforts 
to help a licensed therapist re- 
turn to practice following a mari- 
Juana conviction. 

“Thad a client with an old 
marijuana conviction and it was 
impeding her ability to practice 
as a therapist,’ Green explained. 
“The board was denying her li- 
cense due to that conviction, so 
we actually represented her in 
court.” 

As Green sees it, these admin- 
istrative court hearings, while 
not criminal courts, still resem- 
ble a criminal trial — or retrial, 
as it were, for something her cli- 
ents have already been convicted 
of and punished for. 

That’s why Root & Rebound 
also works to shape and change 


policy. 
SFWEEKLY.COM 
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In 2018, the organization 
was intricately involved in the 
passage of AB 2138, which ex- 
pands opportunities for individ- 
uals with pre-existing criminal 
convictions to get occupational 
licenses. In fact, Green was able 
to use that very law — which was 
only a month old at the time — 
in arguing the case of the occupa- 
tional therapist. 

“We were able to represent her 
in August,” Green says, “right af- 
ter the law passed. We were one 
of the first people to be able to 
litigate this law that we had been 
working on getting passed, which 
was really cool.” 

For individuals in need of 
their services, Root & Rebound 
operates a statewide hotline — 
510-279-4662 — on Fridays 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

“We're the only folks who op- 
erate a statewide hotline,” Green 
says. We also accept free collect 
calls from prison facilities. Any 
person with a question related 
to reentry can call the hotline 
and be connected to one of our 
attorneys.” 

In addition, every six weeks, 
the organization offers clinics 
which provide a more in-depth, 
one-on-one experience. Root 
& Rebound also runs a mobile 
response clinic, which goes out 
to areas of the state with limited 
access to legal services. 

On the public education front, 
Green has also teamed with Al 
Harrington’s cannabis brand Vi- 
ola on a new PDF toolkit. “A New 
Leaf: A ‘How-To Guide’ for Suc- 
cessful Reentry After A Cannabis 
Conviction” summarizes the drug 
laws that have changed in Cal- 
ifornia in the last 10 years and 
presents all of the information in 
an accessible manner. 

Designed for Californians with 
marijuana-related convictions 
as well as other drug convictions 
in all stages of reentry, “A New 
Leaf” is, as Green sees it, a vital 
missing piece in the puzzle be- 
tween getting policy changed and 
advocating for her clients. 

“We do a lot of great policy 
work to change the laws,” she 
says, but changing the law is not 
super productive when people 


don’t follow the law and when 
clients are not aware of their 
rights to actually enforce the law. 
That’s why a lot of this is about 
trying to build on all of the great 
policy work that we've been do- 
ing by contextualizing it in a way 
that is accessible.” 

Context is a huge part of what 
Green sees as the larger work 
— especially when it comes to 
contextualizing the relationship 
between drug laws, mass incar- 
ceration, and race. 

“We really need to realize that 
the war on drugs is much more 
expansive than just marijuana 
and largely based in the crack 
epidemic,’ she notes. “I feel like 
there’s just such an overwhelm- 
ing unwillingness to recognize 
that it’s based in the crack epi- 
demic and how that went and our 
response to that. I think that’s 
part of the job of cannabis com- 
panies as well: to realize that the 
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issue is more expansive than just 
marijuana.” 

However, Green adds, it is also 
cannabis that is poised to offer 
the best opportunity for the re- 
dress that Root & Rebound seeks 
to provide its clientele. 

“This is going to be the largest 
economic boom this country has 
had, probably since alcohol legal- 
ization, so we want to make sure 
that the people who have been 
most harmed are centered. Not 
only centered, they need to be in 
leadership. You can’t fix an issue 
that you know nothing about and 
that you’re removed from, so you 
need to put those who are closest 
to the issue in positions of power 
to fix it.” 

For toolkit, hotline, clinic reg- 
istration and more, visit rootan- 


drebound.org . 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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indie pop tune into a challengir 


OR OAKLAND MUSICIAN 

Nic Barbeln, spontaneity is a 

key ingredient in the process 

of making music. Released in 
late January, Barbeln’s latest al- 
bum under the moniker Snake cap- 
tures that character in its dense, 
moody tracks. 

“Things just come out of the 
ether,” Barbeln explains of the 12- 
song set, Wind. “When it’s time 
for something to happen, I have 
to grab a mic real fast and make it 
happen.” 

That means that many of the 
sounds captured on the finished 
recording actually happened out- 
side the confines of a recording 
studio. And that approach is espe- 
cially well suited to an artist who 
nearly always works alone. “It’s all 


) 


on my time,” Barbeln says. “I don’t 
even know when it’s going to hap- 
pen. It just kind of... happens.” 

Wind has a signature character, 
but it’s one that reveals itself in 
waves, only after presenting the 
listener with an outlier — the mu- 
sical equivalent of a red herring. 
Listeners who spend time with 
Wind may be surprised to discover 
that “Outburn,” the album’s open- 
ing track, is wholly unlike anything 
else they'll hear on the record. Its 
jangly, shoegaze texture draws 
the listener in, but once they’re 
hooked, Barbeln takes them on a 
journey to other musical destina- 
tions. 

“At first, I wasn’t even going to 
put “Outburn’ on the record,” he 
admits. Wind was conceived as an 
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experimental collection, and the 
tune’s comparatively accessible 
qualities weren't necessarily con- 
sistent with that. “But I shared it 
with friends and family, and ev- 
eryone was super into it,” he says. 
Eventually, Barbeln came around 
as well, deciding that the tune 
might be one of the best he had 
ever written. 

So he added “Outburn” to Wina’s 
track sequence. And in doing so, 
it completely upended his original 
idea of what the album would be. 
He describes the opening track as 
“something that almost anyone — 
not just a niche group of people — 
could get into.” 

But listeners who have followed 
Barbeln’s work since ReRisen — 
his first album under the Snake 





banner, released in 2012 — need 
not worry. Wind is most definitely 
not a pop album. In fact, the lo-fi, 
breathy, and malevolent “Feel the 
World” is more in keeping with the 
album’s experimental nature. The 
antithesis of what used to be called 
“easy listening,” “Feel the World” 
demands much of the listener. 

In its own way, “Feel the World” 
stands apart from the rest of Wind 
as well. Reflecting what Barbeln 
calls the “just coming up with 
things” aspect of his art, he thinks 
of the track as a way to balance 
out the more meticulously crafted 
tracks on the album. 

The track is an exemplar of 
one of Barbeln’s favored working 
methods: combining material from 
disparate sources to make an orig- 
inal whole. “Feel the World” began 
as a “spontaneous voice memo 
recording that I made while walk- 
ing on the street in Oakland one 
night,” he explains. “Then I put it 
over another recording from some- 
where else.” The juxtaposition is 
unnerving, and the finished track 
feels less like a song and more like 
a recited poem that happens to 
have music. 

That quality is in keeping with 
Barbeln’s emphasis on lyrics. 
Though you might not know it, 
throughout Wind, Barbeln’s vo- 
cals are buried beneath sheets of 
sound, to the point where they 
seem more like textural elements 
than a means of expressing ideas 
in word form. 

“Tm very into my lyrics,” Barbeln 
says with a laugh. “I put a lot of 
thought into them.” He goes so 
far as to print the lyrics to Wina’s 
vocal tracks (10 of 12) on the re- 
cord’s inner sleeve. But there’s an 
ambivalence at the core of his work 
that expresses itself in his produc- 
tion and mixing choices. “I’m also 
a fan of not being able to hear my 
lyrics,” he says. “So it’s kind of a 
paradox.” 

If there’s a unifying thread that 
connects the dozen or so Snake 
releases, Barbeln suggests that it’s 
the music’s “spiritual, ghostly,” 
character. Before recording Wind, 
he says that he used music as a 
kind of therapy during difficult 
times. But he feels that the new 
record documents a new and more 
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expressive phase. “This album is 
representative of a more universal 
set of emotions: emotions in gen- 
eral, the whole palette,” he says. 

Wind is a more refined effort 
than earlier Snake releases, but as 
tracks like the simultaneously hyp- 
notic and pummeling “Antichrist” 
demonstrate, rough surfaces and 
sharp edges remain very mucha 
part of the mix. Barbeln suggests 
that the biggest change from his 
early days may be an increased em- 
phasis on self-editing. “I’m in this 
new phase where I don’t want to 
put anything out that I don’t think 
is totally great,” he says. “Back 
then, I recorded or archived every 
single thing I did.” 

But mostly for Barbeln, that 
process of making music at home 
happens at home. Even before the 
pandemic, live performances of 
Snake material were a rarity. The 
music’s personal nature — and 
Barbeln’s method of creating it 
on his own — aren't really con- 
sistent with the idea of concerts. 
“As Snake, I’ve probably only per- 
formed five to 10 times over the 
past 10 years,” he says. But the 
COVID era’s growing use of live 
streaming may push Barbeln in 
that direction. “Who knows what’s 
going to happen now?” he says. 

Barbeln believes that as he 
approaches middle age, he still 
maintains “that punk ethos of ‘not 
really knowing, just feeling around 
on the fretboard and playing 
some textures that sound good.” 
And despite the contemplative, 
occasionally insular character of 
Wind, Barbeln says that he isn’t 
composing solely for himself. “It’s 
always about the song and its 
effect on the listener,” he says. “I 
write songs when I’m having a lot 
of emotions. If a song is a success, 
it’s just the translation of whatever 
state I was in.” 

And he’s pleased whenever a lis- 
tener can connect with the expres- 
sion of those emotions. “If people 
catch up on that by listening, 
then that’s amazing,” he says. “It 
doesn’t always happen. But when 
it does, it’s pretty awesome.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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Todd Rundgren still loves technology. 


VEN IN THE face of wide- 

spread venue closures, Todd 

Rundgren has found a way to 

bring live music to his fans. 
His current run of shows has one 
of its final dates when he plays 
for a Bay Area audience on March 
19. But he and his band won't 
come to San Francisco; they’ll be 
in Chicago playing in front of the 
webcams for their “Clearly Hu- 
man” virtual tour. 

Todd Rundgren’s career is re- 
markable on many levels. He’s 
notable in his ongoing quest to 
harness the power of technol- 
ogy, which he’s always looked 
to in an effort to find new and 
better ways to connect with his 
audience. An early example is his 
Sept. 9, 1973, trip to San Fran- 
cisco — his first visit here as a 
performer. “I didn’t do a whole 
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lot of touring on the West Coast 
in those days,” he says. 

That would soon change, and 
it all started with a most un- 
usual live event at Golden Gate 
Park. “There’s a song on the 
[1974] Todd album called ‘Sons 
of 1984,” Rundgren explains. His 
vision for the song was to have 
his audience participate in the 
recording. So when he played the 
tune live a few weeks earlier at 
Wollman Rink in New York City’s 
Central Park, he first taught the 
audience the lyrics to the chorus 
of the rousing, hopeful tune. 

And Rundgren brought those 
tapes along with him to Golden 
Gate Park. “We set up onstage 
with speakers, and then we 
taught the song to the audience 
in San Francisco,” he recalls. “We 
played back the recording and 
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had the San Francisco crowd sing 
along.” Listen to the finished 
recording and you'll hear the 
New York audience in the right 
audio channel; the left speaker 
features the crowd from Golden 
Gate Park. “And then,” Rundgren 
points out, “at the end of the 
song they’re all singing together, 
so it’s sort of the entire country.” 
Even in normal times, “Songs 
of 1984” is one of Rundgren’s 
lump-in-the-throat numbers, a 
tune that stands with “Hello It’s 
Me,” “Compassion, “Can We Still 
Be Friends,” “Just One Victory” 
and select others as songs with 
deep emotional resonance. And 
in times of pandemic, when audi- 
ences haven't been able to enjoy 
the communal experience of a 
live concert in more than a year, 
a listen to “Sons of 1984” — with 
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its massive transcontinental cho- 
rus — might just bring a tear to 
the listener’s eye. 

In 1990, Rundgren embarked 
on another unusual project that 
involved San Francisco. Booking 
five nights at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, Rundgren and his band re- 
corded the entirety of what would 
be his 13th solo album, 2nd Wind, 
live in front of the gathered au- 
dience. But it’s not a live album 
in the traditional sense: The au- 
dience was asked to keep quiet. 
While the finished recording cap- 
tures the energy of a live perfor- 
mance, crowd noise is completely 
absent. It’s as highly polished a 
recording as the masterful pro- 
ducer-musician has ever done. 

And 2nd Wind is something of 
a companion to the album that 
came before it, 1989’s Nearly 
Human. More than 30 years later, 
faced with the challenge of how 
to connect with his audience 
during a pandemic, Rundgren 
turned again to the soulful, up- 
lifting, quasi-spiritual material of 
that ’89 release. He recalls that in 
the late 1980s, music technology 
had taken a turn toward over- 
dubbing. That meant “cleaner” 
recordings, but it often removed 
the in-person feel that comes 
from musicians and singers being 
together in the room, making 
music together. 

Rundgren missed that human 
connection. “So I decided that I 
would do Nearly Human all live in 
the studio,” he says. “No matter 
how big or small the production 
was, it was everyone playing at 
the same time.” He believes that 
something mystical happens with 
that method of recording. “You're 
performing it in the present, but 
you re hearing [what it will sound 
like] in the future,” he says. As 
a result of Rundgren’s back-to- 
basics approach, Nearly Human 
ranks among his most “organic” 
sounding releases. 

And so, in 2020, Rundgren be- 
gan plans to revive and celebrate 
Nearly Human by means of a vir- 
tual tour. Setting up his ten-piece 
band in a “black box” venue in 
Chicago, Rundgren organized a 
25-date virtual tour for February 
and March, one that would nar- 
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rowcast to a different city each 
night. With sounds and images 
transmitted live over a secure in- 
ternet channel, Rundgren and his 
band perform most of Nearly Hu- 
man along with several 2nd Wind 
tracks and select other favorites. 
The two-hour concerts make 

use of “geofencing” technology 
that can restrict viewership to 
audiences located in or near the 
targeted cities. 

Though the geofencing aspect 
of the shows has since been re- 
laxed, each of the concerts on 
the virtual tour is given as much 
local flavor as possible. “We try to 
preserve as much as possible in 
terms of the whole [concert] expe- 
rience,’ Rundgren says, “for both 
the band and the audience.” Iconic 
local images are projected on the 
wall behind the band, including 
(when possible) a shot of the pro- 
scenium stage of the venue that 
the band would have been play- 
ing. The whole affair has all of the 
production values of a finished 
concert DVD — the difference is 
that it happens in real time. 

Seated comfortably and safely 
at home, VIP ticket holders have 
their images displayed on large 
monitors placed in the front few 
rows of the Chicago venue so the 
band onstage can view them and 
their reactions. A dozen or so 
actual concertgoers are allowed 
in, seated between the monitors. 
So there’s even a bit of actual ap- 
plause between the songs in the 
23-song set. 

There are any number of tech- 
nical challenges facing a venture 
like the “Clearly Human” tour. 
And in many ways, Rundgren 
may be acting as the proverbial 
canary in the coal mine. “Not 
only do I have to worry about 
what sort of demand there might 
be for a virtual tour,” he says 
with candor, “the entire industry 
has to worry about what sort of 
enthusiasm there will be in the 
audience to go out and be ina 
crowd again.” But as with much 
of Rundgren’s work, he asks 
himself one important question: 
“What can you do for the audi- 
ence?” 


Bill Kopp covers music for SF Weekly. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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